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Business College Graduate 


DIRECTS NATION’S BUDGET 


The Story of DANIEL W. BELL, Acting Director 
of the United States Budget 


ERE indeed is a fine example of a career 

man who found secretarial training use- 

ful in getting a foothold in his chosen 
line of endeavor. Although as a boy, Daniel 
W. Bell had a flare for figures and planned 
to make bookkeeping and accounting his life 
work, yet he rounded out his training by 
taking what is known as the complete com- 
mercial course Evidently he realized that a States jut h l last 


young man who 
farmer reached Washing 
a $/00-a-year job as clerk 
[Treasurer of the United 
ong there. The 
rchitect’s Ofhce 


l 
knowledge of the twin arts—shorthand and Accounting Division in t A 
typing—would be helpful in finding his niche needed a good 1 

and that skill in these subjects was a part of haired fellow 


a young man’s education for business. promotion 
“Into tl 


His Climb Steady 


When President Roosevelt asked him to I h 
take over the work of the Budget Bureau, Mr that made 
Bell came into the spotlight, and the Unitep It wasn't 
States News carried an interesting story of keeper and was indling 
worth noting that work, not nual report. When he took duties 
Mr. Bell. it had been the custom for three men to han 


t } 


his rise. It is 
politics, won this high 
he hasn't lle the } of assembling the data; one to 
run the addi | trom 

State 


handle 


There isn’t much about 

been doing or watched done for a long, long 
time. For more than ten years he h the records, a1 
buile 
ing with a view over the park instead of 


across busy Pennsylvania Avenue. His for- soon was performing all 


comfortable ofhce at the back of the ments. Young Bell asked if 
it his way. He was permitted 


mer title was Commissioner of Accounts and self. 
just a little over Like most young men of his age, Bell man- 


Deposits, and he won it in 
fter the 


a decade, plugging along under the same roof aged to get 
“In school he liked arithmetic,” says this armistice, he returned fro rance and got 
newspaper. “In the business course he liked back into the ury. He wasn’t back long 
bookkeeping, and the moment he was gradu- when he 
ated he took the Civil Service examination that made a 
Waiting for the result, he made one of the then it was n 


was plung into a new specialty 
War Loans 
became 








his baby and he moved with it under his arm 
to Executive Assistant under Assistant 
Secretary, and then his successor rose and 
fell. 


one 


A Wizard at Figures 


It was in 1919 that Mr. Bell began spe- 
cializing on foreign loans. He learned to 
keep in his head with amazing accuracy the 
figures of debtor nations. This facility served 
him in good stead when the stabilization fund 
was organized from profits the Government 
made by abandoning the gold standard. The 
fund’s operations in foreign exchange must 
be carried on in absolute secrecy to foil the 
international speculators, who could make 
fortunes if they knew, for instance, whether 
the United States Government intended to buy 
British pounds tomorrow or sell French 
francs. 

Records conceivably could be stolen. Ledger 
sheets could be copied. So the key figures of 
the stabilization manipulations are not to be 
found on paper. They are behind Bell's unlined 
brow, for the sole use of President Roosevelt 
and Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 

Now let the 
News continue 
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became a ‘sundowner, opening his textbooks 
as soon as he had closed his account books 
He studied higher mathematics and comple- 
ted a course in law. 

“Meanwhile there had hardly 
ference on the subject of Foreign Loans, and 
there has hardly been an important one since, 
when Mr. Bell’s presence was not merely noted 
but needed. And under the Executive order 
of July, 1933, he began another task which 
paved the way directly into his latest respon 
sibility. 

“Formerly all departments had sent in their 
reports direct to the Budget Bureau. And 
they came slowly, some of them. Under the 
new order they are turned into Deposits and 


been a con 


Accounts, are garnered and strained through 
this office under Mr. Bell’s watchful eye. He 
has reduced the ‘lag’ from a 30-to-90-day one 
to six days. 


No Politics Nor Social Whirl for Bell 


“Probably some of the arduous conferring 
that is the bane of the Budget Director may 
be spared Mr. Bell. Some of these confer- 

ences are im- 
portant and 


he story: necessary as a 
snip Bureau of the Budget pansy A yar 

sy 1924 source of in- 
Commissioner The first bill to establish a Bureau of the Budget was passed in formation for 
Hand Ac- 1920 and vetoed by President Wilson because of the provision that the man who 
counts and a certain official would be immune from removal by the President. 


Deposits—was on June 10, 1921. 


The bill was re-passed by Congress and signed by President Harding 
The Bureau of the Budget is in the Treasury 


already being Department, but independent of that department, being directly under 
loaded with the President. The head of the Bureat is the director, who is 
7 appointed by the President. Under rules and regulations prescribed 
work that was by the President, the Bureau prepares for him estimates for an : 
in the end to annual budget and also such deficiency estimates as the President 
bring him to may recommend from time to time to Congress. To this end, under . & 4 
. aon te the Budget and Accounting Act, the Bureau has the authority “‘to ~ 4 
his grave. Mr. assemble, correlate, revise, reduce or increase the estimates of the 4 ° 
Bell was sig- several departments and establishments." The head of each depart- 
nalled and ment and establishment appoints a budget official whose duty it is to 


. repare, 
moved in to prep 


lift the bur- 
den. But just 
to make it 
compli- 
cated, he 
brought with 
him, in addition to his Foreign Loans function, 
Raiload loans as well, which had come into 
being and landed in his lap with the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920. 

“He was now Deputy Commissioner, and 
when the Commissioner broke down and later 
died, it was ‘Commissioner’ Bell. As simple 
as that. 


more 


Finds Time for Study Despite Added Duties 


“By this time he had decided that further 
academic training might be a wise step, and 
like many other Government employees, he 


under his direction, the departmental or establishmenta! 
estimates of appropriations for such supplemental or deficiency esti- 
mates as later may be required. These officials are liaison officers 
between the departments and establishments and the Bureau. 
Bureau deals directly with them in its routine of preparing the 
budget.— Encyclopedia Britannica. 





The 


must say what the Govern 
ment will spend and what 
it must go without. But 
many of them are nothing 
more than political parties, 
trade and barter, suasion 
and complaint. And Mr. 
Bell’s boast is tha he isn’t 
political. He has lived in 
Washington longer than 
anywhere else, which means 
that he has no vote. He 
has seen administrations 
come and go. His, polit- 
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ically, is not to reason why, his but to debit 
and credit with his eye to the columns of red 
and black, and not his ear to the ground. . . 

He is able to translate the most complicated 


fiscal statement into language a layman can 
understand, and he can get along with people 
as well as figures. 

“While he doesn’t care much for the social 
game as Washington plays it, he likes a good 
time, with friends, and preferably, except when 
bridge lures, with friends out of doors. He 
is married and has one daughter, whose pho- 
tograph in her riding togs adorns his desk 
He swims and golfs, but when it comes to 
horses—well, they’re just beasts of burden to 
him, even if one did jolt him into the saddle 
he now rides.” 

His Ideas on Government Service 


In a letter to Prof. D. L. Musselman, one 
of his former teachers, Mr. Bell writes as 
follows about service with the Government: 

“The Civil Service offers a fine opportunity 
for any young man or woman with business 
training. A diligent student may reach a high 
state of proficiency during the period of his 
training, which is sometimes lost when he 
enters a commercial firm where he may find 
that he is required to use only a part of the 
knowledge he has gained in school. The 


Government, however, offers an opportunity 






























to use this special knowledge and to advance 
in a selected field. In order to pass the re- 
quired competitive examinations it is neces- 
sary to be well prepared, and this knowledge 
is quite essential to the filling of a Govern- 
ment position. 

“A Government clerk is required to be 
trained, to have a working knowledge of a 
great many subjects, and, in order to be suc 
cessful, must be alert and willing to do more 
than his share. In view of the fact that the 
various branches of the Government operate 


well 


under specific statutory powers and regulations 
promulgated under authority of law, it is 
necessary for a Government clerk in 
ing upon his duties to realize that his days of 
study are not over, for he must familiarize 
himself with all these laws and 
This is an education in itself. The basis for 
retaining a position in the Government ser 
vice once obtained, or for promotion to higher 
positions, is that of efficiency.” 


enter- 


regulations 


Worked His Own Way Up 


Young Bell worked for his board and lodg- 


ing while attending business college in Quin 


cy, Illinois. He acted as porter in an old 


Budget Director Bell 
with the Roosevelt 
$4,000,000,000 Men 





NTERNATIONAL 
NEWS PROTOS 








These men are directing the 
spending of the nearly 34,000,000,- 
000 to provide jobs. Naturally the 
Budget Director is @ most impor- 
tant member of the group, as he 
must keep track of what each man 
or department spends. Let te 
right—Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthan; Joseph Kennedy, 
Chairman, Exchange Securities Com- 
mission; Harry L. Hopkins, Works 
Administrator; Daniel W. Beli, Di- 
rector of the Budget; Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; 
Charles West, of the Farm Credit 
Administration; Rexford G. Tuag- 
well, Under Secretary of Agrical- 
tere; and Admiral C. J. Peoples, 
chief of the employment program. 





















Farmers’ Home, cleaning the floors and mak- 


ing the beds. He was so determined to get 
an education that he was willing to do any- 
thing that would enable him to attend school 





is another case of a poor boy becoming fa- 
mous, entirely through his own efforts and 
and realized the 
of studying the subjects that would help 
His 


to other 


need 
him 


sacrifices, because he 


success should be a great encouragement 


young men and women 


Test Questions on Mr. Bell’s Career 





I 


ling aid him in getting into the w k he Ked ¢ 


That was twenty-four years ago, and he is 
still a young man—in his early forties. His 
| When was the Bureau of the Budget established? 
2 What is its function? 
3. What was Mr. Bell's favorite subject in 
4 How did his knowledge of secretarial tra 
5 What was his starting salary? 
¢ What new line of work did he take 
7 What do you think enabled Mr. Bell to do 
8 How did his remarkable memory for figures 
What did he do to prepare for promot 


| 
What was the effect of his constantly ta 


ll What are the numerous points Mr. Bell 


returning from the W Wa 
the work of three 
serve OB 
ng new 
ikes about service with the Government 


Sharing Our MAIL with You 


Bits from Recent Letters from Our Readers 


NOCKED AT MANY DOORS—Roy C. 

Kim, way over in Heijo, Chosen, Japan, 
wrote us lamenting the non-receipt of his 
magazines for two months. Then a few days 
later along came the belated copies, and he 
wrote again as follows: 


[The two magazines have arrived, one after the 
other, and I have learned the cause of the delay. A 
neighbor came to the door and handed me a magazine, 
inquiring whether it belonged to me. It was my De 
cember Grecc Writer. It bore half a dozen tags with 


red and blue pencil marks thereon denoting “Not 
Heres.”” It had been addressed as correctly as any 
ther mail that comes to my door, but it had evi 
dently been knocking at many other doors before it 
came to that of my kind neighbor who thought the 
magazine was mine and kept it for me. I at once 
notified the postal authorities, and expect to receive 


my copies promptly hereafter 

This afternoon the postman the January 
issue, with large, red Japanese characters on the 
outside reading the same as the English, so that he 
could read them for himself. It looks as if there 
will be no more errors from now on. At least I hope 
there will not be. I regret having complained in an 
letter about the non-receipt of my magazines. 


brought 


earlier 


¢*¢— N DECEMBER, 1875”—Commenting on 

the “First Stenographer” item in the 
May issue, “Pop” (J. N.) Kimball writes as 
follows : 

“The Winchester Arms Company was loca- 
ted at New Haven, Connecticut, and the year 
was the late 70’s of the last century. And 
here is an interesting point. I took a type- 
writer with me because the president did not 
really know if it would be a good thing. But 
he was willing to try it out. 

“Another point, every officer and clerk in 





went to work at o'clock in 
t quit until six at night. 
say to that? 


Who is 


that office seven 
the morning and did n 
What would present-day 

“Still another point occurs to me, 
the oldest typewriter rator in the 
That is, who now living wrote upon the ma- 
chine at the earliest date? I one in 
December, 1875. I wonder if I am ‘champion’ 
when it comes to dates?” 

Do you know anyone who beats this record? 


stenos 


ope world 


used 


LA DENMARK—In a letter reccived 
from M. B. Sandidge, Washington, D. C., 
we find this interesting item: 

“Recently I saw a post card from the Dan- 
American Archives Society, which read, in 
part, thus: ‘We hereby acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of a booklet and folder pertaining to the 
Panama Canal Zone, for which we are indeed 
very grateful. ...’ The word very was written 
in red for emphasis, and I thought it a rather 
good idea to pass along, not having noticed 
emphasis expressed the same way in this coun- 
try. The ‘brevkort’ from Aalborg, 
Denmark.” 


came 


ROM FATHER TO SON !—Across our 
desk has just passed a letter from 
Charles F. Kiefer, Swissvale, Pennsylvania: 
“I used your magazine quite freely and 
profitably when I was studying shorthand 
years ago,” he writes, “and now I want my 
son, a student in one of our Pittsburgh High 
Schools to receive the advantage of the many 
benefits offered by your (Continued on page &) 


nice 
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The Good Secretary 


+ Business English 





PROOFS LETTERS 


Says E. LILLIAN 


and Finds It Pays 


HUTCHINSON 


Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company 


T four-thirty, Helen Webster pulled her 
last neatly typed letter from her ma- 
chine, noted with justifiable pride how 

attractively arranged it was—the margins 
were just right, and there was not a single 
erasure in it—flipped its envelope over the 
top edge of the letter, deposited the letter 
evenly on the stack that represented her after- 
noon’s work, and placed the pile on Mr. Ben 
nett’s desk 

At four thirty-five a sharp, “Miss Webster! 
At least six of these letters must be rewrit- 
ten!” 

Mr. Bennett picked up one of the letters: 

“Henderson & White are located in Spring- 
field, J/ilimois, not Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and their letter to us was dated May 15, not 
March 15! 

“This letter to Miss Leslie should be typed 
on my Club stationery 

“*Not’ is omitted in this sentence, changing 
the meaning of the entire letter. 

“In this Bisbee letter you've copied the 
wrong paragraph from the minutes of the last 
meeting. This paragraph has nothing to do 
with the subject of the letter”—but we'll draw 
a veil over the other comments, Helen’s em- 
barrassment, and the fact that doubtless she 
was late that evening for a date with her boy 
friend ! 


The Dictator Is Not a Corrector 


This incident is typical of what may happen 
if the stenographer fails to read her letters tn 
the right way before presenting them for sig 
nature, for no business man is willing to 
assume the réle of teacher and patient cor- 
rector of transcription errors that his stenog- 
rapher should have found herself. 

The proper method of checking transcribed 
letters closely resembles the work that a proof 


reader in a printshop or publishing house does 
when reading the proof of a book, circular, 


advertisement—anything that is set in type 
The Real Nature of Proof Reading 


Few people understand what proof reading 


really is. Usually, when I ask a would-be 
1 ' 


proof reader why she thinks she would make a 
good proof reader, the reply is, “Well, I'm a 
good speller.” 

To this I usually respond that, while of 


course a knowledge of the correct spelling of 


words is one of the fundamentals of proot 
reading, yet it is only om 

The chief characteristic of a “born” proof 
reader, I should say, is the instinctive habit 


f checking, checking, and doub! 


€ checking 
to see that statements and data hang together 
that references are accurate; that the same 


style of capitalization is adhered to through 


out; that outlines and headings are uniformly 
numbered, indented, and expressed; that punc 
tuation is both correct and uniform; that 
words are used in the meaning intended and 
that some similar-sounding word is not used; 
etc.; etc. All this requires extreme concen 
tration, a reliable memory, an “infinite capac 
ty for taking pains,” and much common sense, 
which we are told is none too commot 

Now let us apply the proof reader's 
technique to the problem at hand, which may 
be called the proof reading of a transcribe 
letter. Here are some of the things that a 


professional proof reader instinctively does 


| 


In general, these checking operations fall into 
two types checks on technical details, and 
checks on content 

In checking mechanical details, the proof 
reader would 

1. Check the addressee’s name and address 
on both envelope and letter to see that they 





were written in the same way, and for accu- 
racy in the spelling of personal names,* street 
f cities and states. 

2. Notice whether some other address than 
that printed on the letterhead is called for. 
(Often a correspondent writes a personal let- 
ter on a company letterhead and adds a per- 


names, and names of 


sonal address. ) 

3. In personal letters particularly, see that 
the address used is the latest one. (Addresses 
on old corresp« ymdence or in card files may not 
be the most recent ones.) 

4. See that the letter is correctly dated. 
(The first letters written in the morning and 
those written the first of each month and dur- 
ing the early part of January may easily be 
misdated. ) 

5. If more than one style of letterhead is 
used in your office, see that the correct one has 
been chosen. (Some executives have a per- 
sonal letterhead for personal letters, and some 
concerns provide an expensive letterhead for 
special letters.) 

6. If you take dictation from more than one 
dictator, see that you have used the correct 
identifying initials, signature, and title of the 
dictator. 

7. Run your eye down the right margin to 
see that words have been correctly divided 
and that not more than three consecutive lines 
end with a hyphen. 


Checking the Content 


In checking the content of a letter, the ex- 
pert proof reader would: 


1. Check any quoted matter to see that it 
has been accurately copied. 

2. See that any previous correspondence 
mentioned ties up with the matter under dis- 
cussion and that dates agree. 

3. See that all 
ally are enclosed. 

4. See that nothing has been written that 
does not make sense. 


enclosures mentioned actu- 


* See “‘What's in a Name?’ in the GREGG WRITER of 
April, 1935. 


Our Kodak catches Miss Hutchinson 
in a pensive mood in this beautiful 
summer garden. Could she possibly 
be meditating on her next month’s con- 


tribution to our “menu”? 





5. See that you have punctuated uniformly 
and according to correct modern standards.* 
6. If a word looks “queer,” verify its spell- 
ing and meaning in the dictionary. 
The same checking operations 
course, to other kinds of typed material. Le- 
gal papers, reports, minutes of meetings, sta- 
tistical material, manuscripts, and similar doc- 
uments must be most carefully checked, and 
in many cases compared aloud with the orig- 

inal with another person 

Every office has its own danger points— 
spots where errors are particularly to be 
guarded against. The wide-awake stenog- 
rapher will soon learn these and develop a 
“hunch” that here is something that should 
be checked. 


apply, of 


It’s Worth It 


Doubtless you feel that a great deal of time 
is needed to carry out these suggestions. In 
reality, only a fraction of a second is spent on 
each operation. Also, as you improve in accu- 
racy, fewer things will need to be checked. 
At any rate, you will be more than repaid by 
the reputation you will acquire as an intelli 
gent, careful worker with superior accuracy 
standards. ’ 


* Part II of “The English of Business’’ contains detailed 
punctuation 


rules for 
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Little Sketches of 


STENOGRAPHERS and 
SECRETARIES at Work 


A Secretary 
Tells What 
Goes On 


Backstage 
M, WORK as secretary to the 


chairman of the board and to the president of 
a leading commercial bank in a city of about 
fifty thousand population is, to my mind, as 
interesting and delightful as any secretarial job 
could be. There is no time for day dreaming, 
as these two men keep my pen, pad and type- 
writer busy most of the time. 

Sut I meet callers, too, and direct them to 
the proper executives or departments, as I am 
also the receptionist for the bank. My desk is 
just inside the waist-high mahogany railing 
which encloses that space usually referred to 
as “the officers’ platform.” Here the desks of 
the executive officers are placed within easy 
reach of the sometimes timid customer who 
has only to pause at the railing to receive at- 
tention. An “Information” sign stands on the 
railing close to my desk, and not very many 
minutes go by that someone does not stop to 
be directed to a certain department or person, 
to inquire about the various services of the 
bank, or to ask those endless, and sometimes 
inane, questions any person with such a sign 
close by has to answer. I am frequently asked, 
“What time is it, please?” although a large 
clock is in plain sight. 


ON each officer’s desk is a 
telephone, and it is my business to answer the 
ring in the absence of an officer from his desk. 
I also meet the people who come in to see the 
officers, ask them to be seated, and then make 
appointments for them. There is opportunity 
to greet regular customers and to welcome 


or “Why I Like My Job” 


To Stenographers and Secretaries 
Send us interesting sketches of 
your work. For every such sketch 
accepted for publication, five 
dollars is paid. 
Te Teachers and Directors: These 
sketches are recommended for 
study and discussion in the ad- 
vanced secretarial and office train- 
ing classes. 

—Editer 


in a Bank 


A receptionist cannot be too matter 
To be a good 


strangers. 
of fact about meeting people 
receptionist is a job in itself, especially in a 
bank where the public’s good will and con 
fidence are so important. 

With many interruptions of this kind dur- 
ing the hours the bank is open, it is not sur- 
prising that my work for the two chief officers 
is more or less confined to business dictation 
and I do not take care of personal financial 
records and such details that often require a 
great deal of a secretary's time. Both men are 
interested in many business and civic enter 
prises, and their rather 
heavy. As directors in a number of companies, 
some doing business on the other side of the 
world, they attend meetings and spend much 
time out of town. They are actively interested 
in local, state, and national bankers’ organiza 
tions, and give much time to civic and chari 
table activities. I write and sign some letters 
myself—those that explain an officer's absence, 
for example. 


corresp< ndence is 


D ICTATION in connection 
with actual bank matters, as they come to the 
attention of the executive officers, is so wide 
in scope that there is never any chance of be 
coming bored by it. My dictation has more to 
do with policies and management of the many 
enterprises represented by the bank’s bor- 
rowers than it has with the routine details of 
loans and accounts carried by the bank. Also 
the policies of the bank and the attitude of the 
officials and of the directors become familiar 








to me, as is the case with the secretary to the 
heads of any Therefore, in my 
job, as in any other similar position, it is a cer- 
tain Satisfaction to know that much intorma- 
tion of a strictly confidential nature passes 
through my hands in the correspondence, fil- 
ing, and dictated memoranda. One of my sec- 
retarial duties is to write up the minute book. 
I do not attend meetings to take the minutes, 
but I do have to them in correct form 
from penciled memoranda. However, the sec- 
retary may be called upon to take notes at 
conferences held in the rooms at the bank, and 
this is not always an easy assignment. 

My two 


organization. 


type 


“bosses” were lawyers before be- 
coming bankers, and “caveat emptor,” “ex 
parte,” and similar Latin expressions flow 
readily from their lips in ordinary business 
letters. One uses “empirical” quite frequently, 
a word [ remember because | could not locate 


it immediately in the dictionary the first time 
I had it in dictation 


my vocabularly as 


I am constantly enlarging 
a result of taking dictation 
exer 


from thes« utives 


Most depositors know a 


bank only from their contact with the receiv 
ing and paying tellers 
in the conference rooms 


desks is the 


concerns the 


However, what goes on 
and at the officers’ 
interesting because it 
and _ fail- 
ures of those who borrow and use for business 
purposes, the money you deposit. It is the ups 
and downs, the ideas and plans, of borrowers 
that provide the comedy and drama for a 
secretary who works backstage. She is in on 
all that goes on behind the scenes in the bank 
confidential 


more part 


aspirations, successes, 


where she is employed in a 
capacity. 

In a sense, a bank is the heart of a com- 
munity through which the lifeblood of trade, 
money, and credit flows. Is it any wonder, 
then, that there is never a dull moment in my 
work, as | their 
fingers constantly on the pulse of local busi- 
I like my job because 
I am doing my bit in a necessary and helpful 


serve the men who have 


ness and civic affairs? 
public service, and because I have faith in and 


admiration for the men who operate the bank. 


M. M. S. 


Want Them? 


‘ 
. I HAVE quite a collection of 


past volumes of the Grecc 
Writer, some bound and others unbound,” 
writes W. J. Hammill, 4530 Pierce Street, 


Omaha, Nebraska. “I will be glad to send a 
list to anyone who may be interested in pur- 
chasing back numbers.” There’s your chance, 
folks, to get back numbers. 
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Sharing Our Mail With You 
Concluded from page 4) 
publication. Incidentally, I expect to get some 
benefit from each ti 
We call that a 

What say? 


issue myseil 


’ 


genuine spirit of sharing 


From Marie 
California, comes 


A THOUGHT ON LIGHT 
“ M. Hoffe To l os Ang« le Ss, 
a “Thank you” 


importance of 
the office 


a suggestion on the 
proper light in and in 


note with 

} ] 
scnool 
She writes 


pleasantly surprised to find that you had 
given the ophthalmological terms in the 


I was 
April issue 
and I think it is the proper time to let you know that 
in giving the outlines you enabled me to take the 


notes on our lectures to the satisfaction of our doc 


tors 

I wonder if your attention has been called to the 
new thought on light. I quote from a SIGHT-LIGHT 
booklet: “Among your patients are employers who 


an be shown that they employ not so much ‘people’ 


as ‘eyes’ and if these eyes have dull vision either 
because of poor light or lack of proper glasses, it is 
equivalent to hiring workmer work with dull or 
inadequate tools.” Isn't that a good thought? 
During the learning period a student is doing 


about the hardest work of his eye life By that I 
mean he has not only to see what he is doing, but he 


rocess requires the 


has to concentrate on it rhis 
closest coordination between the eye, the brain, the 
what a part light plays 


in the whole act, especially when you 


eye muscles, and the hand 
consider that 
the only two things stimulating your retina are light 


and motion, 


‘6+ NSPIRATION MAGAZINE” 
that 
live up to it. “Your 


-We like 
best to 
magazine is a continual 
inspiration to me,” writes Lois Mothersead, 
Kansas City, Missouri. “Whenever I feel the 
least bit discouraged, I go back through the 
copies, which I keep in a large folder, and 
read the articles especially that tell how others 
have succeeded by steady application and a 
hopeful heart. After this browsing around in 
the back numbers, I am always ready to go 
back to work with energy, just as 
you would after having had a good heart-to- 
heart talk with an old friend. I feel that I 
owe much to my inspiration magazine, as a 
source of helpful information and encourage- 
ment.” 


name, and were trying our 


renewed 


A REQUEST FROM INDIA—One of the 
very interesting letters coming to our desk 
during the summer is from N. Ramasamy, 
B.A. (Hons.), THe Hinpu CorrESPONDENT, 
Chidambaram, South India. He writes: “I 
would be glad to correspond in shorthand 
with any subscribers in America and other 
countries who may be interested. It is sheer 
joy to read the articles by Charles Lee Swem, 
and I also derive much inspiration from the 
monthly contributions by Dr. Gregg.” 
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AYS TO BETTER 


TYPING 


The Aeeessories 


By ESTHER 


N the April issue was presented a most 


interesting and beneficial article by the 
World's Champion Typist setting forth 


five essentials in typing concentration, 


rhythm, eyes on the copy, correct posture, and 
unnecessary motions. 


IF you have acted upon that sage advice and 


have not only “pondered” but have also prac- 
ticed and mastered the five essentials, you 


score on a 
classroom 


to make a good 


timed speed test and on ordinary 


should be able 


transcription. But how about going into an 
office, where you may be given half a note- 
book full of jumbled dictation to be tran- 


scribed, revised, and accurately typed all at the 
have a rush as- 
finished by 


time; where you 


letters to be 


same may 


signment of torm 


five o'clock; where, in short, you must not 
only do your daily tasks well but also cope 
with occasional or frequent emergencies when 


you will be required to work long hours, with 


perhaps two or three “higher-ups” standing 






behind you demanding more speed? 

Let us consider, then, some of the access 
ries that are essential to your success. Sup 
pose that you have landed your first job, 
have been assigned a desk and typewriter, 
and are familiarizing ‘yourself with your 
surroundings 
FIRST of all, examine your desk and type 
writer Believe it or not, there is about a 
fifty-fifty chance that you will find a type- 
writer with a left-hand line-space lever on a 
desk meant for a right-hand lever, or vice 
versa! And about half the typists assigned 
to such an outfit either will not notice this 
fault or will not bother to have things ad 
justed. Yet it is a well-known fact that im- 


return of the carriage is one of the 
surest cut down speed and accuracy 
So see that your desk and typewriter are ar- 
ranged to allow for placing your copy conve- 
niently on the opposite side of the typewriter 
from the line-space lever. Also, see that you 
are provided with a solid base on which t 
place your copy. It will save you the aches 
and pains in neck and back that come from 
having to crane your neck in order to read 
your copy 


proper 
ways t 


Ty en aren ° 
N EXT, let us take a peek into the drawers 


M. SHEDD 


of your desk The contents should include 
the materials for cleaning a typewriter: a soft 
cloth, a stiff bristle brush, a soft bristle brush, 


that 
and then 


cleaning fluid, and typewriter oil. See 
you are provided with these articles, 
be sure to use them regularly. Nothing will 
“cramp your like a typewriter that its 
clogged with dust, eraser crumbs, and sticky 


typewriter 


style’ 


oil Furthermore, keeping your 


1 


clean will save your employer the expense of 


unnecessary repairs and replacements 


ry 

PHEN give attention to the 
the different materials you will need in 
work 
bon paper, etc 


arrangement of 
your 
paper, envelopes, erasers, pencils, ca! 


Does each item have its owt 


convenient place If not, arrange them s 
they will be close at hand whenever needed 


little article you 


named by Mr 


Having to search for every 


need makes that first essential 


Hossfield, ncentration, almost impossible 
Having all materials so arranged that you 
can locate them almost without glancing up 
will encourage speed, accuracy, and serenity 


of mind 


LASTLY, see that 
ducive to comfi 
desk 


The typewriter may be 


your 
correct posture. The 


equipment is con- 


may too high, or the chair too low 


fastened to the desk 


too far from the edge. Perhaps the chair is 
too close to a radiator, or in a direct draft. 
Maybe it is pushed off into a dark corner 
where you cannot see without inviting eve 


strain. It is only in the most modern offices 
that all these things are provided for. An 
employer who is not a typist will not recog 


tend to cut down the 


done in a 


that 


that can be 


detects 
ct 


nize the 
amount of work day, 
trying the most even tempers, though the vi 
tims themselves may not know the cause 
Mos1 employers will appreciate your mak 
ing suggestions as to the arrangement of the 
desk, the proper materials, and the care of the 
anything that will save him money 


and good humor 


typewriter 


by increasing the efficiency 


of his typists. Do not try to force all the 
changes at once. Bring them to his attention 
one at a time. It may win you a promotion 
or a raise in salary. It will most certainly 


improve your skill, and make your work more 


enjoyable 


NOTE—The sum of $5 is paid for any article accepted and published on “Ways to Better Typing.” 
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in WORD and 


Win at 120, 140, and 160 
Speeds 







Left to right (Top)—Rita Taylor, 

Janice Weller, Ruth Woertendyke, 

Ella May MacArthur, the instruc- 

tor, Theodora Klein, Elma Walter, 
and Phyllis Riepert 


T uroucH the codperation 
of Mary Frances Melcher, instructor, we are 
able to present the above snapshots of classes 
at Berkeley School, East Orange, New Jersey. 
All but one of the girls in the top picture hold 
Achievement Certificates in shorthand at the 
three speeds. Those in the bottom picture 
hold Achievement Certificates at the 120 speed, 
and two of the girls—Miss Hart and Miss 
Olcott—have qualified also at 140. Miss Helen 
Henderson, another member of the class but 
not present when the snapshots were taken, 
is also a happy holder of our Achievement 
Certificates at the 120 and 140 speeds. 


Those Initials 


Most letters these days 
bear the initials of the dictator and those of 
the stenographer in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner. When one is encountered that lacks 
these initials, comment is immediately forth- 
coming. The New York Swn tells about a 
letter received from the Governor of Georgia 
that failed to identify the dictator and the 
stenographer in this way. So after the boss 
had dictated a reply, his secretary remarked: 

“Did you notice that there are no symbols 


PICTURE 


(Bottom) 

Maulen, Virginia Hart, Margaret 

E. Ross, Marie Matteo, and Virginia 
Olcott 


Ruth Duffey, Helen 


in the lower left-hand corner of this letter to 
indicate who dictated it and what stenographer 
wrote it? I don’t see how that man has time 
to make all the speeches and give all the in- 
terviews he does and still type his own let 
ters.” 


New Recognition 


ONE of the former edi- 
tors of this magazine, Mr. Raymond P. Kel- 
ley, has been engaged in the advertising agency 
business for many years. Word comes that 
his company, Syverson-Kelley, Inc., Spokane, 
Washington, of which he is vice president and 
treasurer, has been elected to membership in 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, the highest recognition available to 
advertising agencies. 

Mr. Kelley was one of the first speed writ- 
ers of Gregg shorthand, and his public dem- 
onstrations throughout the country resulted 
in many converts to the system. Later he was 
secretary of the Gregg Publishing Company 
and manager of the Chicago office, until he 
became school manager of the Remington 
Typewriter Company in 1910. On removing 
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to Spokane, he opened the Spokane Expert 
School and official reporter in the Su- 
perior Court of Spokane County. After serv- 
ing in educational work overseas during the 
World War, he entered the advertising field, 
for which his energy and progressive ideas 
admirably fit him. 


was 


School and Screen 


OuR readers will be in 

in the following account which ap- 

peared in Tue GrecG MaGazine, London, 
England, recently; to wit: 


terested 


The Gregg School, Hampstead, was recently visited 
by Miss Victoria Hopper, the well-known actress, for 
the purpose of studying the conditions under which 
works Miss Hopper was at that 
time rehearsing a part as a stenographer in Cornelius, 
a new play by J. B. Priestley, which has just opened 
its season at the Duchess Theatre, London 

Miss Hopper's visit was made on a Saturday, and 
normally f course, the students are not in attend- 
ance on that day 


a stenographer 


In order, however, to assist her 
in obtaining as complete an idea as possible of the 
“atmosphere” of a business office, many of the stu 
dents made special journeys from their homes, and 
in the picture 
ceiving 


yn this page Miss Hopper is seen re 
instructions from the teacher of the type 
whose name, incidentally, is the same 
as that of the author of the play, and who contributes 
the typewriting articles for Tue Grecc MAGAZINE 

Miss Hopper had never handled a typewriter be 
fore in her life, and received something of a shock 
when, on this occasion, she touched the tabular re 
lease by mistake! 


writing class 


is one of the romances of 
She is perhaps the only actress who 
has never played anything but leading parts 
is only 26 years old 


Victoria Hopper’s career 
the modern stage 
yet she 
Born in Vancouver in 1909, she 
came to England at the age of 14, and was at school 
in Newcastle until she was 20. Originally intended 
for a musical career, it so happened that the first 
important part which she was invited to play was in 
a drama Her acting in this attracted so much at 
tention that it led to other 
engagements on the legiti 
mate stage, and eventually 
she played the part of Tessa 
in the film version of The 
Constant Nymph. One of 
her most recent réles was 
that of the leading part in 
the film version of Lorne 
Doone 

In private life Miss Vic- 
toria Hopper is the wife of 
Mr. Basil Dean, the well 
known producer 


Star Studies 
Typing 


ll 


An Expert Typist 


PERHAPS you read it, 


but it’s good enough to repeat. A popular 
column in the New Yorker had something 
to say about William Saroyan, the young 
author who leaped into the spotlight last 
spring with his first book of short stories. 
The column recalls how the report gained 


circulation that the suddenly-become-famous 
author had sent a certain magazine one story 
a day for thirty days. “Is it true?” asked 
the man who writes the column in the New 
Yorker. “Of course it’s replied Mr 
Saroyan, and added, “I'm an expert typist.” 

how expertness at the type 
writer is an asset to one who writes stories 


true,” 


So you can see 


Filing Oversight 


THERE are errors and errors 
Some can be 
weekly 
ing account of an oversight that seems to be 
of the latter kind 
in Los Angeles, 
barrassed deputy county clerk delivered to the 


clerk of 


very serious In Time, the 


newsmagazine, we found the follow 


“Last week a furiously em 


California’s Supreme Court appeal 


Miss Eileen Priestley, teacher 
of typing at the Gregg School, 
Hampstead, England, __in- 
structing Miss Victoria Hop- 
per, star of stage and screen, 
in the operation of the type- 


writer 
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papers in the case of Rush Griffin, the 19 
year-old Negro 
ical student. Delivery of an appeal ordinar- 
ily brings an 
Last week’s delivery was futile because while 
his appeal was lying overlooked in 
the abashed files, Rush 
Griffin had been hanged.” 


convicted of murdering a med- 


automatic stay of execution 


clerk’s 


“The President Will 


See You” 


A LOW-VOICED and friendly 
secretary who remembers names,” 
was one of the four essentials in 
meeting callers at the office, men- 
tioned by Dr. Theodore Wiprud at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science. The secretary is often 
the front-office ambassador, stand- 
ing between the public and her em 


ployer. She can attract or repel by 
her manner. Some one has said, 
‘In order to deal effectively with 


callers in the business office, it is 
necessary to develop many special 
abilities and qualities of personality, 
if you do not already possess them, 
h as tact, poise, diplomacy, re 


keen 


suc 
sourcefulness, courtesy, and 


judgment.” 


Look Closely 


P RESIDENT 
D. L. MUSSELMAN, of Gem 
City Business College, Quincy, IIli- 
nois, sends us an interesting test for 
your sharpness of vision taken, he 
TLOOK magazine. 
your 


says, from the O 
You wish to try it on 
friends. 

Scrutinize the following sentence 
times the let- 


may 


and state how many 


ter f, either large or small, occurs: 


The Federal national fuses 
are the result of 
study combined with the ex- 
perience of years. 


scientific 


Courtesy N 


“Out of twenty people of intelligence not 
more than two will get it right the first time,” 
Judge Almy, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, “and a large proportion will 
not find than three after being told 
there are Professor Walker, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of sub- 
mitted it to seventeen trained 
to looking for small things, and sixteen failed. 
My secretary, immediately after typing it, 


states Charles 
more 
more 
Technology, 
scientists used 
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found only three. Stanley Cobb, professor of 
Neurology, Harvard Medical School, who 
fell, was much interested in it and its bearing 
on mental matters and intelligence tests I 
showed it to a man trained in reading proof, 
who could find only 
four. It’s not a_ fool 
stunt, but very interest- 


ing, as showing how lit 
tle we see of what we 
look at - 


Reports Famous 
Authors 


CEDRIC 
LARSON, at the time 
a post-graduate at Stan- 
ford University, Cali- 
fornia, tells us how he 
shorthand in his 
reportorial work on the 


us@s 


university 
“My experience on 


newspaper 


the STANForRD Dati 
brings me many varied 
contacts Only about 


ten days ago it was my 
lot to interview the re- 
doubtable Gertrude 
Stein, who lectured twice 
on the campus, each time 
to 500. She read to the 
audience some of her 
repetitious writing sans 
punctuation, which | 
took down in Gregg. I 
would hazard that if 
anyone not knowing 
who uttered those words 
should have read my 
notes, with phrase after 
phrase repeated, and 
making naught but sen 
tence jargon, after vain 
ly trying to puzzle them 
out a few minutes, 
would toss it aside wit! 
a sigh and turn to 
something light, like 
W’. Ayer & Son, Ine alculus 

following 


Stein's 


“The day 

mnie or Miss 
rambling talks, it was my fortune to spend an 
evening with a few other aspiring writers in a 
campus home where Kathleen Norris gave us 
an account of her life in a two-hour talk. Two 
characters—Miss Stein and Mrs. Norris—fur 
ther removed from each other, or shall I say at 
literary antipodes, it is harder to find, and yet I 


obtained three excellent stories for the STAN- 
ForD Dairy from them, all of which were 
prominently displayed on the front page.’ 
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Going places via the 


SHORTHAND ROUTE 


Where will you be ten years from now? Let shorthand 
speed you on your way, serving either as an entering 
wedge or a stepping-stone, or both, to your goal! Many 
of the success brevities published here from time to 
time are of men and women still in their twenties and 
thirties. Advancement via the shorthand route may 
come early, depending largely upon the individual. 


EVEN WITH WESTINGHOUSE 
Here is another great American corp 
ration, Westinghouse Air Brake Com 

pany, established way back in 1869, wher 
vorthand skill has proved an introduction for 
a number of young men with various talents 
to sell Three former stenographic secre 


have won key 


taries to the general manager 
positions in the organization; namely, S. 
McConahey, treasurer; R. O. Yearick, secre- 
tary; G. C. Dehne, assistant secretary. The 
} 


nis 


chief engineer was glad to recommend 
secretary for promotion to assistant vice presi 
dent. The lucky man was J. B. Wright. The 


assistant secretary’s office was the training 


ground for important men, including F. ( 

Young, credit manager; S. G. Devey, Chief 
of the Contract division; and F. D. Smith 
manager of the Order division. Who says 
there are no opportunities for young men 
Stenographers who have special abilities to 
market in any department of industry or 


commerce ? This company controls many 
subsidiaries and has a capitalization of fifty 
million dollars. Not a small organization, 
is it? 

AS‘ ICIATE SECRETARY Jack in 


1850 the National Life Insurance Com 
pany was founded in Vermont. It has pros 
pered and today advertises in country-wide 
Pe | } 


pu ions, and Nas agents almost every- 


where That is, its business is national. We 


Cal 


are glad to announce that Herbert R. Pierce, 
the associate secretary of this company, started 
his career as a stenographer. And he is likely 
to reach a hig! 
it was his knowledge of stenography that in 


troduced him to his present line of activity. 


ier post as time goes by, but 


WY OMEN, TOO—In the great field of life 

insurance, there are opportunities for 
young women, as well as young men, who use 
secretarial training as a means of making 
known their talents and of acquiring special 
knowledge of the business. As examples, we 


mention Nona Schulze and Irene Farrell, for 
mer stenographers, who are today division 
heads with the General American Life Insur 
ance Company, of St. Louis, Missouri. There 
is hardly a department in the administrative, 
educational, or any division of life insurance 
that does not offer golden opportunities for 
advancement to young women who can start 


as stenographers or secretaries 


he ARBON COMPANY CASHIER—Just 

“ to show that a girl does not have to re 
main a stenographer indefinitely, Lottie | 
Emery, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, mad 
herself familiar with the handling of cash 
for her company, and today she has graduated 
from the stenographer’s desk to that of cashier 
for the F. S. Webster Company, makers of 


} 


carbon paper and typewriter ribbons that have 


been widely used in business tor generations 


ROMOTED AGAIN—Recently we men 

tioned Ray |! Todd, a former stenogra 
pher, as assistant to the president of the Na 
tional Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohi 
We have just been advised that Mr. Todd 
has received another and very important pr: 


motion He has been made executive secre 
the company, which sells its products 


throughout the world and is a recognized 
: 


tary oft 


leader in its me We are quite sure that all 
our regular readers will join us in congratu 
lating Mr. Todd and in wishing 
of promotion! 


OLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE—Perhaps 

the only company of its kind that main 
tains a fleet of ships plying around the world 
throughout the year, the Dollar Steamship 
Line, is a large and steady advertiser in many 
publications. The capable and resourceful mar 
who plans the publicity for this well-known 
travel company is Earl Tambara, who states, 
“My knowledge of straight lines, curves, and 
circles gave me a start in the advertising 
game, and never a day goes by without my 
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reverting to the little reliable characters.” Mr. 
Tambara is known as a shorthand enthusiast 
on the Pacific Coast, where he makes his 
home as advertising director of his company, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 


NOTHER TREASURER—The products 
of the Willard Storage Battery Company 
are known everywhere. Of this leading man- 
ufacturing concern, I. K. Schnaitter is now 
the treasurer. “I started my business career 
as stenographer,” he states, “and from that 
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work went into the position of organization 
secretary, then credit manager, assistant treas- 
urer, and now treasurer. It is my personal 
feeling that it is a very desirable thing for a 
young man or a young woman to start in 
business as stenographer, as I can well re- 
call the liberal education received from work 
in that capacity.” Please note those two 
words—liberal education! In hundreds and 
hundreds of cases, that is just what stenog- 
raphy has meant to those who have become 
proficient in the art. 


Shorthanding Bores 


ERE’S a really novel idea for handling 
bores sent us by a New Jersey reader: 

“I take my shorthand out with me on dates 
and use it to charm bores,” she writes. “There 
are two kinds, Class A and Class B, I call 
them. The first are so perpetually boresome 
and socially unattractive that one rudely yields 
to the urge of avoiding them with as great 
dispatch and as little courtesy as possible. 
Class B, on the other hand, are apt to be 
otherwise charming friends or loving rela- 
tives. If the former, they have hobbies; if the 
latter, memories. They become tedious when 
they occasionally but untiringly ramble along 
on their pet subjects. 

“The usual defense in resisting the mono- 
logue of Class B bores is simply to open 
one’s eyes wide and close one’s ears tight. 
But this has its drawbacks. You may become 
so definitely absorbed in your own thoughts 
that your pensive, far-away expression shocks 
them into a temporary but abused silence. 
Then comes the crucial test. You must leap 


A DOZEN GUESSES 


into the breach with a bright comment to save 
the situation. And that is not so easy, as a 
carelessly chosen remark may give away the 
ruse. You may be forced to the shameful 
admission, ‘Sorry, but I wasn’t listening.’ 

“Mentally practicing shorthand changes all 
this. It is more educational and, from the 
standpoint of sensitive feelings, a safer game 
to play. The rules are simple. You look 
your monologist in the eye and mentally take 
shorthand notes of his talk. The time passes 
in an instructive manner for you. Your ex- 
pression of avid interest, as you hang on 
every word, is flattering. And your comments, 
if not brilliant, are at least appropriate. More- 
over, the results justify the means. Not only 
do. you become more shorthand conscious, but 
you may receive a fine compliment, all unex- 
pectedly, as I did from a friend who inces 
santly talks chemistry. He is known to have 
remarked that he had met the only girl who 
is intelligently interested in his laboratory ex- 
periments .. .” 


Check Yes or No. Compare your 
guesses with the correct answers 
in the October issue. 





YES 


Z 
-~ 
-_ 


1. The Southern Pacific operates the largest mileage of any railroad in the 
United States. 

2. “He profits most who serves best” is the motto of the Rotary Clubs. 

3. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., is president of General Motors Corporation. 

4. Gregg College, Chicago, was founded by John Robert Gregg. 

5. The RCA Building in Rockefeller Center, New York, is the tallest office 


building in the world. 


6. Charles Lee Swem, famous Gregg shorthand writer, was personal secretary, 
and official reporter to President Wilson for eight years. 


8. The presidency is the highest office a corporation can offer a man. 


9. Is the Flatiron Building in Philadelphia? 
10. Irvin S. 


11. “Give light and the people will find their own way” is the sentiment featured 
on the editorial page of the Hearst newspapers. 


12. Is the United States Military Academy located at Annapolis, Maryland? 


7. The standard letter-size paper is 844 x 11 inches. 


Cobb, the well-known raconteur and author, writes shorthand. 


OOOO0 


OOOOOU0 
OOOOOU0O OOOOO 
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Follow these helps on 


15 


e The Learner 





How to Study 


and you will succeed 


DR. GREGG TELLS BEGINNERS 


OUR teacher will tell you that success in 

shorthand, as in any other study, depends 

largely upon the interest you take in it. 
This is very true. You must have enthusiasm 
for shorthand, a real desire to learn it, and 
an ambition to excel in every step of the work. 
If I were to boil down the essentials, 1 would 
give you at least three important steps to be 
mastered: First, learn the principles; second, 
learn to write; third, learn to read. 


Three Steps to Master 


A ready command of all the principles is 
necessary to enable you to write outlines ac- 
curately and speedily. But no amount of the- 
ory will help you become an expert writer 
unless you practice a great deal. It is only by 
much practice that you can learn to write 
shorthand fluently. And then you should 
devote much time to reading artistic short 
hand notes, as all of the expert writers have 
done. 

You will unconsciously imitate in your own 
writing the facile execution and beautiful pro- 
portion of the outlines you have read. Be- 
sides, your writing vocabulary will be enlarged 
and your ability to read the notes of others 
will help you to read your own notes easily. 
Therefore, read the shorthand plates in THE 
Grecc Writer each month, as well as in 
“Speed Studies,” “Graded Readings,” and the 
various shorthand readers, until you can read 
them as readily as the daily newspaper. If you 
will follow this program, you cannot help 
but succeed. 


St udy Helps 


Of what is shorthand made? To you, who 
are just starting to learn this subject, short- 
hand may appear to be made of elements that 
are entirely new. As a matter of fact, much 
of shorthand is already familiar to you. Short- 


hand uses exactly the same material for its 
alphabetic longhand 
curves, straight lines, circles, and loops. For 
years your hand has been writing automatic- 
ally and with great fluency these same curves, 
straight lines, circles, and loops that you see 
scattered through your Manual The dif- 
ference is but a difference of meaning aSsigned 
to each stroke 

One of the things 
shorthand is that the consonants 


characters as does 


first you learn about 
are arranged 
in pairs and are distinguished by a difference 
first glance you might think 


for you to learn, 


in length. At 
that here is something new 
whereas for years you have been distinguishing 
longhand letters by a difference in their length 
Take, for example, ¢ and 1. The dif- 
ference in that one is higher than 
the other. 

The very simplicity of each shorthand char 
acter makes it shorthand 
writer to observe accurate proportion in mak- 
ing all outlines. A majority of those students 
who have trouble notes can 
trace their trouble mainly to a carelessness in 
the proportion of notes. Just look at 
the strokes for & and g. Without accurate 
proportion would be at a loss to 
them. 


only 


them is 


essential for the 


in reading their 
their 


you read 


Practice the Penmanship Drills 


In the Art and Credentials Department you 
will find some penmanship drills each month 
These may be used to supplement the practice 
you receive in writing the words assigned you 
and in taking dictation on the Manual lessons 
The drills will help you not only to observe 
the proper proportion in characters but will 
also give you greater fluency and speed. 

In practicing the outlines that give 
trouble, you yourself must be a most severe 
critic of your notes. Your teacher cannot 
supervise all your writing. Constantly com- 


you 
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pare your outlines with the models and re- 
solve to do no repetition practice that is me 
chanical. All your practice will then lead to 
a noticeable improvement in the artistry and 
fluency of your notes. 


What Writing Involves 


Have you ever stopped to think what 1s 
actually happening in the mind and fingers as 
you learn to write an outline correctly? If 
you haven't, you should do so, because this 
knowledge will be of great help to you in 
planning your daily study. 

In the first place, it is essential that a cor- 
rect picture of the outline be imprinted on 
your mind before you attempt to write t 
outline. Your fingers write what your min 


¢ 


tells them to write. The more vividly the 
picture of the new outline is imprinted o1 


your mind the easier and more quickly will 
your mind tell your fingers what to d 
Reading shorthand must, therefore, always 
come first. Read every new outline and every 
shorthand plate until you can read it as rap- 
idly as you can read the printed newspaper 
Then, and not until then, you are ready t 
write shorthand. This principle explains why 


you have a page ot reading practice in eac! 


; 


unit of your Manual and many pages o1 
shorthand plates in THe Grecc WRITER and 
“Speed Studies.” They are there to enable 
your mind to get the correct picture before 


your hand writes the outline 


How Reading Helps 


All expert shorthand writers have devoted 
a great deal of time to the reading of artisti 
shorthand notes. If you are constantly read 
ing the notes of experts, you will unconscious 
ly imitate in your own shorthand writing the 
facile execution and artistic proportion of the 
outlines you have read. Your writing vocabu- 
lary will be rapidly enlarged, and your abil- 
ity to read the notes of others will help you 
to read your own notes fluently. 


Set Yourself a Reading Rate 


That reminds me. Do you know what your 
reading rate on printed matter is? Probably 
not. Let us make a test so that we can estab 
lish a standard for you. Have someone time 
you for two minutes as you read aloud, dis- 
tinctly and with correct expression, from a 
book or magazine, keeping in mind the sense 
of what you are reading. Don’t hurry—make 
your reading natural. Make several tests to 
get your actual reading rate. Then whatever 
you find it to be, that is to be your goal in 
reading shorthand. Keep on reading what is 
assigned you until your shorthand reading 
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rate is up to your printed reading rate. This 


is more important than you realize—but | 


























shall not stop to psychologize at this time. 
Test Questions on 
Dr. Gregg’s Talk 
1 What qualities does Dr. Gregg mention as esser 
tial to your success in shorthand 
2. What three important steps does he give as in ; 
portant to progre 
3. Of what is shorthar j 
4 What does he say a t irate pr 
5 How can penmans ‘ 
6 Why is readi: 
7. At what rate s earn t ud 8 : 
hand ” 
HOW I GOT MY JOB 
A dollar is paid for each short letter 
accepted and published. Address, “Job Win- 
ning,” THe Greco Writer, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
I GAVE up a good job with 
reluctance to go home for a few months to be 
with my mother. I knew that jobs were not 
plentiful, but there seemed nothing to do but 
go home 
\iter awhile, however, I was able to go back 
to the city. I boarded at the same place—a 
private home in the residential section. Just 
a day or two aiter my return, I noticed that 
a new printing ofhce was opening up. Workers 
were everywhere—tearing down, building up, 
moving things around Things hummed. | 
had an idea. Why not go in and ask for a 
position? I went in and asked for the man- 
ager. I was told he was out, but was asked 
to leave my address. I sat down at a cluttered 
table and wrote out my qualification, gave a 
list of references, my name, telephone number, : 
and when I could be reached. 
A day or two later I got a telephone call 
The manager wanted to see me. I called and 


was immediately accepted. The salary was ; 
moderate at the beginning, but it paid all ex- 
penses and in a short while I was paid a 
salary equal to the one I had received in my 
old position. 

The manager told me that he had had sev- 
eral applications for the job, but that he had 
chosen me because he felt that anyone with 
initiative enough to see the possibility of a new 
opening and with courage enough to go right 
in and ask for the place, would be just the type 
of person he would like to have in his office. 


—H. D. A. 
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e Art and Credentials 





Now’s the time to become 


SUCCESS CONSCIOUS 


and train for opportunities 


Says FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Conductor of the Art and Credentials Department 
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A comparatively few years ago 100 words 
a minute in shorthand was considered the 
maximum speed that could be accomplished 
by the student in school, and, indeed, some 
courses of study didn’t even require that! 
Today, thousands of students have increased 
that speed through improved texts, teaching, 
and study devices to 120 words a minute, as 
evidenced by the increasing number of stu- 
dents in school who qualify for the beautiful 
Gold Pin at this speed, and several thousand 
of them who subsequently receive the Med- 
als at 140 and 160 words a minute. 


THE director of commercial studies 
at Chicago University tells of a call the Uni- 
versity received for a young man who could 
write not less than 150 words a minute in 
shorthand and who had a good background in 
business to fill the position of secretary to 
an explorer. Any salary asked would be paid. 

The job could not be filled! Of course, 
not every stenographer who writes 150 words 
a minute would have been fitted for this posi- 
tion, because he might not have taken advan- 
tage of opportunities to improve his general 
knowledge; but undoubtedly there are plenty 
of young men who had the other qualities 
and could have had the job had they had the 
shorthand speed required. 

It is an opportunity like this one that many 
secretaries would give a great deal to have— 
no end of adventure while recording in short- 
hand the thoughts, studies, and observations of 
a scientist-explorer. 


Join the Order of Gregg Artists 


Tue basis of shorthand 
speed is good notes. You cannot write down 
just anything for what is said and hope event- 
ually to become an expert stenographer. It 
simply isn’t done! You must learn to write 
shorthand correctly and fluently, and not until 
you have accomplished this can you by any 
stretch of the imagination consider yourself 
an expert shorthand writer. 

To encourage a good writing style upon 
which speed, endurance in taking dictation, 
and accurate reading may be quickly built and 
sustained, Doctor Gregg a number of years 
ago founded the Order of Gregg Artists. 
Membership in this greatest of shorthand soci- 
eties depends exclusively upon the ability to 
write shorthand correctly and fluently. The 
test is published in this magazine each month, 
together with the shorthand transcription of 
it for frequent comparison with your own 
notes. The basic principles of writing style 
upon which membership is granted are fluency 
of execution (which means a smooth, rhythmic 
style) and correct formation. Consciousness 


of what constitutes a good style can be secured 
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more quickly through the study of the Short- 
hand Style and Speed Studies published in 
these pages each month. Shorthand skill, in 


common with any skill whether it be ath- 
letics or anything else, is best secured by 
repetition practice, provided each time you 


write the copy you improve upon the preced- 
ing one. The O. G. A. Test provides for this 
systematic practice, and when you have ac- 
quired an artistic style offers you membership 
in the Order of Gregg Artists. Hundreds of 
thousands of men and women all over the 
world belong to this fine organization of pro- 
fessional shorthand writers. If you practice 
faithfully you can develop the skill necessary 
to win membership even before you complete 
your theory course. Though the test involves 
no principles beyond the first eight chapters in 
the Manual, the O. G. A. holds to its tradi- 
tion that only shorthand writers with a proper 
degree of accuracy and fluency in writing 
shorthand can be admitted, so membership is 
an honor distinctly worth qualifying for. 

If you wish to have a “Key for Marking 


O. G. A. Tests” with which to analyze and 
study your notes, mail a stamped self-ad- 
dressed envelope to this Department with 


your request, and it will be mailed to you. 


When You Finish the Manual 


As you progress in your 
course, the Theory Test which follows the 
completion of the Manual! will be dictated to 
you by your teacher, and if you make a sat- 
isfactory passing grade on it, the charming 
two-color certificate testifying to that fact 
will be issued. After reaching the dictation 
classes there are first the Transcription Cer 
tificates to work for, and later the pin and 
medals, as your speed increases. Transcrip 
tion Certificates are issued for a satisfactory 
transcription of the shorthand speed test at 
60, 80, and 100 words a minute. The beau- 
tiful Gold Pin shown at the end of Achieve- 
ment Road (page 26) is given to every stu 
dent who qualifies at 120 words a minute. The 
medals, beginning at 140 words and conclud- 
ing with the exquisite Diamond Medal for 
dictation at 200 words a minute transcribed 
with an accuracy of 95 per cent or better 
are other awards to gratify your ambition. 
Their attainment pays fine dividends in bet- 
ter salaries. 


Here’s a Tip! 


SYSTEMATIC practice 
of shorthand every day, writing with a good 
degree of speed as well as accuracy on each 
assignment, will quickly enable you to master 











~~ 
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Alaska boasts members of the 

O. G. A. good enough to cap- 

ture a Red Seal Certificate for 

Juneau High School in the 
1935 contest 


the principles and build speed. One lesson 
missed, however, will make it necessary for 
you to work that much harder to catch up, 
and neglecting practice brings discourage- 
ment later in the course when the other stu- 
dents in your class will, by virtue of having 
done the work assigned each day, have ac- 
quired a skill that only systematic practice 
brings You cannot “cram” shorthand or 
typewriting. Skill in writing shorthand and 
in typewriting is built only through syste- 
matic daily practice. The shorthand student 
or stenographer who laments the burden of 
his work is not unlike Pat, who one day was 
found walking in great distress with his hand 
on his stomach. “Well, Pat,” the boss ob- 
served, “you seem to be carrying a heavy 
load.” “B’gorra, it’s not the load that’s 
troubling me. It's me poor grip on it.” 

Get a grip on your energies, put zest into 
your practice and you'll be surprised at what 
you can do! The degree of skill you attain 
on each lesson determines with what honor 
you finish the course. Your teacher can in- 
struct, guide, and encourage you. You must 
do the work! 


There’s the O. A. T., Too! 


TYPEWRITING, like- 
wise, has its incentives for you. There is a 
splendid organization of typists known as the 
Order of Artistic Typists, founded by Rupert 





o>." ~r 


Photo, courtesy Miss Margaret Yeakey, instructor 


P. SoRelle, author of “Rational Typing” and 
more recently, in collaboration with Mr. Har 
old H. Smith, the “Gregg Typing” texts. This 
organization stands for accuracy and artistic 
arrangement of copy. Junior Membership is 
granted every student of typewriting who has 
finished the keyboard and can write a satis 
factory copy of the Junior Test published 
each month in this magazine. An attractive 
membership card, signed by Mr. SoRelle, is 
awarded to those that qualify 

For the advanced student of typing who is 
writing 40 or more words a minute and who 
has mastered the more difficult phase of tabu- 
lation, Senior Membership in the Order is 
available. This certificate bears the O. A. T. 
insignia in Gold, and testifies to your accom 
plishment in having satisfied the examiner with 
your performance on the Senior O. A. T 
Test, attesting to “exceptional skill in ac 
curate and artistic arrangement of matter.” 
It, too, is signed by the Founder of the 
Order 


Speed Certificates Available 


THERE is “fun” in work- 
ing for the typewriting speed certificates, 
which start with the Competent Typist Prog- 
ress Certificate at 30 words a minute. The 
Competent Typist Test published here each 
month can be practiced as often as desired 
until the best speed and accuracy of which you 
are capable is attained Progress Certifi 
cates are issued at 30 and 40 words a minute, 
and a Competent Typist Gold Pin at 50 words 
a minute. If you are (Continued on page 28) 
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Shorthand Style and 


UR system of shorthand is built entirely 
on the direct and indirect oval motions 
and straight lines found in ordinary 
longhand. Indeed, the fascinating little short- 
hand characters may be found in every letter, 
word, sentence that you write, and the speed 
with which you execute the longhand can be 
and should be immediately transferred to 
your shorthand. This best is accomplished by 
writing shorthand from the start swiftly and 
with control, to a comfortable speed count. 
Look at the word facility for the moment 
and note the number of shorthand outlines 
that you execute while writing it. If your 
brain and hand were functioning on all cylin- 
ders with the same ease and facility with 
which you write longhand, your shorthand 
speed probably would be well over two hun- 
dred words a minute at the outset. But, of 
course, your brain and hand are not hitting 
on all six cylinders yet, which is why you still 
write shorthand haltingly and slowly instead 
of smoothly and swiftly. It is to help you 
quickly to feel at home “in shorthand” that 
these studies are presented. They are in- 
tended to help you train your mind and hand 
and eye to write a style that can be fluently 
executed and quickly and accurately read. 


» TUDY the elliptical figure in the short- 

hand plate and note that the shorthand 
curves, both left- and right-motion, are em- 
bodied in that figure. Further, you will note 
that these two motions are applied to all the 
shorthand symbols, enabling you to write 
easy, graceful strokes. Reading and studying 
these characters will help train the eye, and 
your eye plays an important part in writing 
good notes. (If you do not yet recognize some 
of these forms, mark them for practice later 
on in connection with the Manual lesson pre- 
senting them.) 

NOW TAKE THE FIRST DRILL. There 
is nothing quite so helpful in limbering up and 
relaxing the muscles as a few seconds’ easy 
execution of the oval exercise Che circu- 
lar motion from left to right used in making 
the direct oval can quickly be transferred to 
the writing of / and r, so let us begin with 
the direct oval. (See Motion Drill, page 21.) 

Swing around the oval with vigor and zest! 
Now for the letter. Then the small oval 
and the r. Ready, again: /, l,l; r,r,r: Lr, 
l, r, l, r; rl—written together, please. (This 
last isn’t in the plate, but you can vary your 
practice of each drill and make it more in- 
teresting by joining the strokes that are given 
in the order in which they are sometimes used 
in word combinations. ) 





By FLORENCE 


\ shorthand characters and some 
combinations in longhand facility 


4 Fa 7 


curves, circles 
circles an 


Left motion to blends 
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Speed Studies, No. I 


ELAINE 


Outline 


ULRICH 


Oo 


Movement Drill 


Proportion 


rrecision 
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ARE YOUR OUTLINES CORRECT 
Let us pause for a moment to analyze w 
you have written—the eye must be traine 
to see whether a it line 
correct We see that and r have the great 


is to begu [his tapet é e we al 


henceforth call the get-away stroke 


in tne next tw Hines : tre ‘i 


Retrace the icte! rew rm t y 


cular mot is momel 1 S Rain 
ing the circle betore 1 swing tT e€ i 
CLOSE ALL CIRCLES. The close of the 


circie 1! J Ss downward ver s 


or later eT < y il De mm al expert 
shorthand writer 

PRECISION PRACTICE. Our next and 
last drill provides some precision practice in 





i] 
te 


joining circles. Note that the small circle is 
a mere turn of the pen and many times smaller 
than the large circle. Cultivate the habit of 
differentiating definitely in the length of 
strokes and size of circles while you are a 
beginner, and you need not worry about any 
difficulty in reading your notes later, even 
when taken under the stress of fast dictation. 
You will read what you write, though you 
may not at first get it all down. 
workman of course uses good 
tools desk on 
what instrument is best to use for this prac- 
Either pen or pencil may be used; but, 


TN’ HE good 


Questions come to my 


tice. 
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if you have a good fountain pen, more satis- 
factory work can be done with it. If pencils 
are used, by all means see that they are well 
sharpened. 

Good equipment and tools must be used if 
one is to take any pride in the results. Sup- 
ply yourself with a notebook of good quality 
paper. These rarely cost but a cent or two 
more than the cheaper kind and they are much 
pleasanter to write in. Fountain pens may be 
had at almost any price, but you will enjoy 
your practice more if you have a good one. 
Be the artist with a genuine pride in your 
work and use good tools. 

And now, Cheerio! until next month. 


Tips for Candidates 
for O. A. T. Membership 


Tu ORDER OF ARTISTIC TYPISTS 
aims to encourage professional typing. Certifi- 
cates of membership are awarded to students 
and typists who combine the indispensable quali- 
ties of speed, accuracy, and attractiveness in 
the arrangement of one of the tests published 
in THe Grecc Writer each month. 

The first of these is the Junior O. A. T. 
Certificate. This certificate is available to 
anyone who has finished the keyboard and is 
able to write a satisfactory copy of the Junior 
test. Senior membership is open to all typists 
who have reached a speed of at least forty 
words a minute on plain copy. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement to 
the effect that the candidate has attained an 
average speed of forty words, but the senior 
test need not be timed, as it requires elements 
of arrangement that will slow the typist’s 
normal writing speed. Instructions are printed 
with the test in THe GreccG WRITER each 


month. 
Suggestions for Arranging Papers 


Observance of the few suggestions given 
here will be helpful in the preparation of 
O. A. T. 


1. Arrange the Junior test on one sheet only. The 


tests. 


Senior test requires two sheets 


2. Use good quality paper of regular letter size 
eight and one-half by eleven inches (except where 
legal size is specified in the directions) 


3. Center heading 


4. Keep margins as nearly even as possible. 
5. See that the ribbon used is capable of producing 
clear 


good, copy 


6. Use clear type. 


7. Do not erase or strike over letters; typographi- 
cal errors are not permitted 

8. Indent paragraphs either five or ten spaces, but 
keep them uniform throughout the test. A_ lesser 
number than five spaces or a greater number than 
five, unless it be ten, should not be used. 

9. Double space always between paragraphs, wheth 
er it be on single-spaced matter or double-spaced, but 
do not use more than two spaces. 


10. Strike space bar twice after each sentence 
stop—period, interrogation, exclamation, etc., but do 
not space before or after a hyphen or dash. A dash 
is made by using two hyphens without spacing either 


before or after. 


11. Type a proper heading or caption on tabulated 
work in the Senior test. The wording must be clear 
and understandable, but brief Tests should be 
properly punctuated. While typewritten borders are 
not absolutely essential unless so stated with the 
copy, they frequently add to the artistic appearance of 
the work, particularly if the copy is technically per 
fect, but these borders are secondary; a clean-cut and 
perfect copy of the test is of first importance. 


12. Student’s name, name and address of school, in 
cluding city and state, and the date should be typed 
at the top of each test paper. This precaution is used 
so that in the possible event papers become separated 
in the course of handling, there will be no difficulty 
in connecting them up and making reports. 

13. Mail the papers to the editor of the Art and 
Credertials Department with sufficient postage to 
cover transportation, and enclose a remittance to 
cover the fees. Papers may be folded and sent in 
regular envelopes to reduce the cost of postage to a 
minimum, but they should be neatly folded—otherwise 
sent flat. Papers that are rolled usually present a 
very mussy appearance that detracts from the neat 
ness of the copy. 

14. An examination fee of ten cents should be sent 
with each Junior as well as each Senior test, when 
both are submitted at one time for certificates. Cer 
tificates of membership in the Junior or Senior di- 
vision will be issued to all candidates whose work 
receives the approval of the examiners 


15. Submit the test before the twenty-fifth of the 
month following its publication. 
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In addition to certificates, O. A. T. club 
prizes are awarded for the best specimen sub- 
mitted in clubs of ten or more papers. 

Tests that do not qualify are returned with 
errors noted thereon. A student may practice 
the tests as often as desired, but he should 
submit only one specimen of each to us during 


any one month. Directions for preparing tests 
printed in every issue of Tue Grecc Writer 
should be read carefully. 

To the class in which one or more students 
secure O. A. T. Membership Certificates a 
Roll of Honor will be mailed on which to in 
scribe the names of new members. 


September Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten dist of names to expedite checking and insure 


accuracy in making out certificates September copy 


Instructions for Writing 
the O. G. A. Test 


This is a test of your ability te write shorthand 
smoothly, fluently, and accurately. It can be writ- 
ten by any student whe has completed the first 
eight chapters of the Manual. Practice the test as 
often as you like, comparing your notes with the 
plate on page 28, until you have produced a copy 
in your best writing style before submitting it for 
the certificate of membership in the Order of Gregg 
Artists. Ask your teacher to criticize your notes 
as you practice. Observe proportion in lengths, cor- 
rect size of circles, good formation of curves, and 
fluency of execution. 


The young men or women who worry about 
little things experience unnecessary fatigue. 
They worry about incidents that never take 
place, or when no action can be taken in regard 
to them. 

They think about them at night when they 
should be gaining fresh strength to cope with 
the events of the next day. Something of this 
“midnight madness” still clings to them in the 
morning, making them nervous and ill-tem 
pered. 

You can relieve your mind of the burden 
of worry by displacing it with the habit of 
orderly thinking. When a difficult decision 
has to be made, give the matter as much atten- 
tion as it merits and then drop it. Do not 
pick it up again, until new facts appear. 


Junior O. A. T. Test 


Arrange on a sheet of paper as attractively as 
you can the copying test given below for the Junior 
0. A. T. Certificate, a gem from John Galsworthy's 
pen. To secure the Certificate you must make a 
perfect copy of this test, without errors or strike- 
evers. Good ribbon, clean type, even margins, and 
even touch will improve the appearance of your 
paper, and might even enable you te produce a copy 
worthy of Honorable Mention and the gold emblem 
pin in addition te the Certificate. 


INDIAN SUMMER. It was quite shady 
under the trees; the sun could not get at 
him, only make the rest of the world bright 


is good as membership tests until October 25, 1935.) 


so that he could see the Grand Stand at Ep 
som away out there, very far, and the cows 
cropping the clover in the field and swishing 
at the flies with their tails. He smelled the 
scent of limes, and lavender Ah! that was 
why there was such a racket of bees. They 
were excited—busy, as his heart was busy and 
excited. Drowsy, too, drowsy and drugged on 
honey and happiness; as his heart was drugged 
and drowsy. Summer—summer—they seemed 
saying; great bees and little bees, and the 
flies too! 


The stable clock struck four He would 
have just one tiny nap, because he had had so 
little sleep of late . And settling back in 
his chair he closed his eyes Some thistle 


down came on what little air there was, and 
pitched on his moustache more white than 
itself. He did not know; but his breathing 


stirred it, caught there. A ray of sunlight 
struck through and lodged on his boot. A 
bumble-bee alighted and strolled on the crown 
of his Panama hat. And the delicious surge 


of slumber reached the brain beneath that hat, 
and the head swayed forward and rested on 
his breast. Summer—summer! So went the 
hum. 

The stable clock struck the quarter past 
The dog Balthasar stretched and looked up at 
his master. The thistledown no longer moved 
The dog placed his chin over the sunlit foot 
It did not stir. The dog withdrew his chin 
quickly, rose and leaped on old Jolyon’s lap, 
looked in his face, whined; then, leaping 
down, sat on his haunches, gazing up. And 
suddenly he uttered a long, long howl 

But the thistledown was still as death, and 
the face of his old master. 

Summer—summer—summer! The sound- 
less footsteps on the grass! 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


This test is for the advanced typing students who 
already hold the Junior 0. A. T. Certificate and 
have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
words a minute. The preparation of your paper 
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September Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words 
for each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 

Strokes 


The next day I made another voyage, and now, having 
plundered the ship of what was portable and fit to hand 
out, I began with the cables, and, cutting the great cable 
into pieces such as I could move, I got two cables and a 
hawser on shore, with all the iron work I could get; and 
having cut down the spritsail-yard, and the mizen-yard, 
and everything I could, to make a large raft, I loaded it 
with all those heavy goods, and came away; but my good 
luck began now to leave me; for this raft was so un- 
wieldy, and so overladen, that after I was entered the 
little cove where I had landed the rest of my goods, not 
being able to guide it so handily as I did the other, it over- 
set and threw me and all my cargo into the water; as for 
myself, it was no great harm, for I was near the shore; 
but as to my cargo, it was a great part of it lost, especially 
the iron, which I expect would have been of great use to 
me: however, when the tide was out, I got most of the 
pieces of cable ashore, and some of the iron, though with 
infinite labour ; for I was fain to dip for it into the water, 
a work which fatigued me very much. After this I went 
every day on board, and brought away what I could get. 

I had been now thirteen days ashore, and had been 
eleven times on board the ship; in which time I had 
brought away all that one pair of hands could well be sup- 
posed capable to bring; though I believe verily, had the 
calm weather held, I should have brought away the whole 
ship, piece by piece, but preparing, the twelfth time, to 
go on board, I found the wind began to rise; however, at 
low water, I went on board; and though I thought I 
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had rummaged the cabin so effectually as that nothing 
could be found, yet I discovered a locker with drawers 
in it, in one of which I found two or three razors, and one 
pair of large scissors, with some ten or a dozen of good 
knives and forks; in another I found about thirty-six 
pounds in money, some European coin, some Brazil, some 
pieces of eight, some gold, and some silver. 

I smiled to myself at the sight of this money; O drug! 
I exclaimed, what art thou good for? Thou art not worth 
to me, no, not the taking off the ground; one of those 
knives is worth all this heap: I have no manner of use for 
thee; e’en remain where thou art, and go to the bottom, 
as a creature whose life is not worth saving. However, 
upon second thought, I took it away; and, wrapping all 
this in a piece of canvas, I began to think of making an- 
other raft; but while I was preparing this I found the sky 
overcast, and the wind began to rise, and in a quarter of 
an hour it blew a fresh gale from the shore. It presently 
occurred to me that it was in vain to pretend to make a 
raft with the wind off shore; and that it was my business 
to be gone before the tide or flood began, or otherwise I 
might not be able to reach the shore at all. Accordingly 
I let myself down into the water, and swam across the 
channel which lay between the ship and the sands, and 
even that with difficulty enough, partly with the weight 
of the things I had about me, and partly the roughness 
of the water; for the wind rose very hastily, and before it 
was quite high water it blew a storm.—/from “Robinson 
Crusoe,” by Daniel Defoe 


Senior O. A. T. Test Instructions 


(Concluded from page 23 


will be simplified and your test assured of quali- 
fying for the award if the suggestions given this 
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Strokes 
1688 
1743 
1803 
1860 


1914 


2984 
3041 
3095 
3156 


3193 


a carbon copy of these instructions for arranging 
papers* and keep it handy for reference. If 
your paper shows a high degree of skill in arrange- 


month are kept in mind. 


For the Senior 0. A. T. Test this month, there- 
fore, copy the “Tips for Candidates for 0. A. T. 
Membership” (pages 22 and 23). Type it as you 
would if this were an assignment of copy and lay- 
out to be given the printer for publication. Make 


ment and typing technique and is considered of Hon- 
orable Mention standard for artistry, the Gold Pin 
as well as the Certificate is awarded. The Certificate 
alone is awarded on any qualifying test. 


* Use underscore to indicate the italics in the printed copy 
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Last year winners of 217,711 Achievement Certifica 
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HAVING ATTAINED THE REQUIRED STANDARD AND 
HAVING RECEIVED THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF EXAMINERS IS HEREBY GRANTED 
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THESE GREGG WRITER 
| CERTIFICATES AND PINS 


cre awards given for 
; , | reaching definite stand- 
— ' ards in Shorthand and 
Typewriting. Besides be- 

ing measures of your 
progress, they add inter- 

e| #o your work. Offered throughout the 
of there always is an award to encour- 











o2§you to put forth your best effort to 
the next required standard. 
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But it is when you have ALL these certifi- 
cates mounted in the Achievement Record 
album shown at the sunny top of Achievement 
Road that you not only feel you have suc- 
ceeded, but that you have tangible evidences 
to show for what you have done. With your 
name becutifully inscribed on each certificate 
you have won, the Achievement Record al- 
bum becomes a book to treasure through the 
years, and, of course, you will be proud to 
wear the handsome pins. 


Ask your teachers for instructions, and de- 
cide now that you will qualify for all the 
certificates and pins pictured along Achieve- 
ment Road. 















Time to Become Success Conscious 


ncluded from page 19 


ambitious to qualify at higher speeds than 
these there are Competent Typist Certif 


cates with appropriate seals issued at OW, 
70, and 80 words a minute—certificates that 
will fit in a card case and can be shown to 
prospective employers as a testimonial of your 


typing speed 


Achievement Records 


Wu AT to do with all of 


cates? We've thought of that, too, 


the se certil 

and so THe Gri WRITER provides abso- 
lutely free with your yearly subscription to 
this magazine a beautiful orange and black 
Achievement Record album which will hold 
all the certificates you earn and which you 
can carry along with you as evidence of your 
ability when applying for a positior If you 
are a subscriber and ive not received an 


album, writ 
When all the certificates required for your 


album have been earned, five in shorthand and 

ve in typewriting, you may apply for the 
large Attainment Certi it signed by Dr 
John Robert Gregg his is the ipex of your 
practice, whether you be student in regular 
classes or a stenographer wishing to improve 
shorthand and typewriting skill It is one of 


the best ways we know to gauge your skill 


and to standardize your work 


t 


Higher Awards 


ry. 

PHERE are still higher 
honors to be won, depending on your individ- 
ual talent and accomplishment. For instance, 
there are the thousands of beautiful prizes 
awarded in the O. G. A. Contest each year, 
about which we are going to tell you in De- 
cember, and for which you ought to qualify 
Then the O. G. A. Certificate of Superior 
Merit—a mark of real skill in shorthand 
writing—and the Transcription Medals for 
shorthand speed already mentioned. 


Begin now to work for one award at a 
] 


time in both shorthand and typewriting unt 
you have qualified at the skill which is your 
goal. This Department is yours to use. Write 
us your problems if you want to. We are 
always glad to help Avail yourself of all 
the help and advantages it offers. Remember 
there is always room at the top for an expert 
stenographer, however crowded the other 
fields of office work may be 


NEXT month we'll tell you 
more about the beautiful prizes, Pins, Foun- 
tain Pens, French Cloisonné compacts with 
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the Competent Typist and O. G. A. insignia 
Fountain Pen Desk Sets, etc., that are giver 
the winning test in a scl club, in addition 
to the Certificate Awards If he does not 


have one, ask your teacher to write for the 
Awards Booklet, mailed without charge t 
teachers upon application, so that he can tell 


u more about our Credentials 





Plate for the September 
O. G. A. Test 


(See page 23 for instructions) 
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At the Sign of the 


INFORMATION DESK 










Send your questions to Information Desk, The 
Grece Wrirer, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Answers not published here, be- 
cause of length or limited interest, are mailed. 


“Sale” or “Sales” Slip 





Which is correct, sale slip or sales slip, sale price 
or sales price? What about the plural form?—A. 

T » ’ » «* 
piaigiat Where to Put Your Copy 

Sales” is the preferred adjective to us¢ . 
with sip al l price, as in sale smen, SAieS- In copying manuscripts, on which side of the ma- 
room, sales bill, sales discount, sales journal chine should the copy be placed? Do expert typists 

, . er have different opinions on this question? N. 

Accountants, however, prefer “selling price 
This question is answered by an 


to “sales price.” } 
The only place where the singular would be ger in the following words 
preferred would be in referring to the price “Here i e we find that about hal 
of some special sale, as “our Anniversary f our typists a secretaries place copy o1 
Sale price.” the left le, while the other half prefers the 
The same rule, of course, applies to the right side Sometimes the desk determines 
the locatior I manuscript of the notebook 


If the typewriter 1s so placed that there 1s 


I be neces 


plurals, as “sales slips” and “sales prices.” 
space only on the right side, it w 
sary to adjust oneself to reading from that 


. . * 
Receptionist’s Problems = 
side Then again the carriage return has an 
_— : = it bearing on the habit forr 1 Som 
Please tell me some things a receptionist and secre- importa! caring on the Nadit formed, OOMme 


tary in a small-town office might say, or different ways typewriters provide for the carriage retur! 
of saying them, to callers in person or over the tele- ‘th the right hand hile the left hand i 
phone. I am told I am not outspoken and forceful with the right hand, while the leit hand 1s 
enough.—V. D. used on most machines. Offhand, I should say 
that this is a matter for each individual t 
An executive makes the following reply - - 
decide for himself. It is not wise to become 


“There is no particular line of conversatio1 


i 
+ 


a slave to rules, and this applies to typing 


to use when meeting callers or talking over S 
no less than to music and other activities 


the ‘phone—each and every caller requires a 
different approach. Pleasantness is the first 


requirement, then come tact, intelligence, firm . . : 
Stenographic Rates 


ness. My secretary, who has been with me 


fifteen years, feels that if a caller at the 
. 2 a , What are the usual rates charged for public steno- 
office or on the phone is entitled to an in graphic work? Should one keep a file of letters and 
terview or conversation with me, he will other matter written for clients?—R. R. J 
gladly give full information—his name, busi In the Greco Writer for March. 1934. Miss 
mee reac - palling 1 +] sf he doecn’ : . . . 
nes , rea n ik r calling—and that if he doesnt Gertrude White. a New York free-lance 
give the information, or all of it, he is not stenographer, gave the following schedule of 
title . om there oe | : 
entitled to an interview. If he gives partial rates in New York CSty at that time 
or no information but says he will wait or 
return, she pleasantly tells him that unless Dictation and Transcription For stenographic ser 
, : , vice, including dictation and transcription, we charge 
she has the intormation requested she cannot nN : , . , : 
< oe a dollar an yu This ywers only the time we are 
announce him and I will not see him. This actually working, and not the time consumed in 
brings forth the desired data almost every going to and in returning from an office 
Typin Ww. harge tes ents a page for straight 
time. Although there are times when she | '2tim@ oo ae ee 
typing c Spa ! wi nciuces two carbor 
must be very firm with callers, she always  conies’ We ave: wwe about a dollar an hour. Whes 
speaks to them quietly and courteously, never typing is single spaced, the charge is fifteen cents a 
. 7 fe y © bureaus rgve mor ft 
abruptly, angrily, or rudely. She rarely has 8¢- Some of the other bureaus charge more—fifteer 
. ales i ith -alle a > cents a page, double spaced; twenty-five cents a page 
any unpleasantness with callers, even persist- single spaced; and five cents for each carbon copy 
ent agents and other office ‘pests. Miscellancous——For editing, proof reading, and gen 
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eral secretarial work, our prices vary, ranging from 
one to two dollars an hour, depending upon the na 
ture of the assignment. 

Some customers are willing and able to pay good 
rates for accurate, neat, attractive work, while we 
encounter a few who want to drive a sharp bargain 
Well, when business is slack, we may feel in the bar 
gaining mood. We can afford to take jobs for less 
than our established rates if we are permitted to do 
them in our own time. Rush work is usually well 
paid, and Sundays and holidays bring us many lu- 
crative assignments. 


Whether file copies of letters and matter 
written for clients should be kept will depend 
upon the possibility of having re-orders. A 
file is not usually kept of general work done. 
Most clients would object seriously to such 
a practice. 


For Typist and Secretary 


Though I can type sixty words a minute, I am not as 
accurate as I should be. What would you suggest to 
decrease errors? Also what are the best handbooks 
for secretaries ?—E. W. 

Harold H. Smith, co-author of “Gregg Typ- 
ing,” offers these suggestions: 

“Whatever your gross rate, there is only 
one way to increase accuracy. You must slow 
down, probably cut your speed exactly in 
half, and write paragraph after paragraph at 
that rate, or even slower, until you can write 
with 100 per cent accuracy and with practi- 
cally perfect rhythm, without changing your 
rate of speed, 
Whatever the speed you find it necessary to 
slow down to in order to achieve high accu- 
racy and rhythm, you may rest assured that 
after you have done this it is merely a mat- 
ter of continuing to practice and gradually 
increasing your rate. With each increase in 
rate you will have to learn to maintain prac- 
tice perfection and rhythm. It is possible 
to write with perfect rhythm and accuracy 
at around 80 or 85 words a minute. 

“If you cannot do this, it is a sure sign 
that your position or some of the elements 
of your stroking and mental technique are 
radically wrong. Of course, the only way 
you can correct them is to take one at a 
time, concentrate on it, first on words, then 
on phrases, then on sentences and paragraphs, 
until you conquer it. 

“A very good suggestion is to spell out 
every letter and stroke at the slower rates 
until you acquire 100 per cent accuracy and 
rhythm. As you push for speed, you will 


find it impossible to pronounce these strokes 
separately and you should not attempt to do 
so because it will act as a permanent obsta- 
cle to your gaining speed. Rather, when you 
find your fingers are capable of writing com- 
mon words and combinations more rapidly, 
give them that opportunity and forget about 


for at least 20 or W lines. 
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the spelling. Gradually you will learn to 
concentrate your attention on forcing your 
fingers ahead as rapidly as possible consistent 
with safety and rhythm, yet always alert and 
ready to spell out difficult or rare combina- 
tions. 

“I can recommend the following manuals as 
being excellent handbooks for secretaries: 

Applied Secretarial Practice by SoRelle 
& Gregg, published by The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York, 1934. 

The Private Secretary's Manual by Ber- 
nice C. Turner, published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1932. 

The Secretary’s Guide to Correct Mod- 
ern Usage by C. O. Sylvester Mawson, pub- 


lished by Thomas Y. Crowell, New York, 
1930. 
“No. 1 covers the entire secretarial field 


and is the most recent publication. 
“No. 2 is a much more expensive book and 


goes into secretarial work in considerable 
detail. 
“No. 3 deals with the correct English side 


of secretarial work only, but is invaluable in 


its field.” 


About Fish and Stars 


J UST to be different, we will start with 
the stars! The stars you will observe 
when you come to that delicious bit of humor 
by Burges Johnson that we are privileged to 
add to your shorthand fare this month. So 
as to be sure that most of our readers will 
miss no least morsel of this dish, we have 
starred a few words to sample for you here 
in advance: 


arrived, gloried, a few feet, 
delicious, refused, stood, 
two or three feet, re- 
proud, curious, 
comfortable 


Expensive, aluminum, 
erected, established, wife, 
derisively, three feet, gradually, 
volved, retreated, agreed, declares, 
characteristics, color, 1 a.m., property, 


As to fish—some of you are waiting to see 
how nearly perfect your transcripts of the 
May and June “Talent Teasers” were. Space 
prevents giving both at once, but here’s how 
the May plate should have been read: 


The mudskipper and the gurnard are able to flop 


about on land, and are often found forty and fifty 
feet from the shore. The climbing perch, an in 
habitant of Ceylon, Burma, India, and the Malay 
Archipelago, can climb trees of a goodly height by 


means of its extra powerful fins. 

The eel is the most famous of the electric shock 
artists among the fish colony However, there are 
about fifty different species of fish capable of giving 
electric shocks. A few are the electric catfish of the 
Nile; the torpedo or electric ray of our own shores; 
the stargazer of the Indian Ocean; and many others 
belonging to the catfish tribe. 

In the famous Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, the 
fish are all blind! 

As the age of a tree can be told by its rings, so 
can the age of a salmon be told by the concentric 
ridges on its scales. Also, to an expert, these ridges 
which are of light and dark shades, tell its com- 
plete life history.—Wiul Herman. 
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e The Shorthand Reporter 





GROUNDWORK 


for shorthand success 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


F the many students who commence 
—O the study of shorthand this term, pos- 
sibly a tenth will at some time during 

the progress of their studies look with longing 
eyes toward reporting as a possible goal of 
their efforts. Of this tenth, but a very small 
percentage will ever do more than “look with 
longing eyes,” for very early in a shorthand 
career it becomes laboriously apparent that it 
takes more than looking to be a reporter. Yet 
there will be an ambitious few who not only 
will look but will match their looking with 
effort, and it is in those that I am interested 
at the moment. They will desire to know at 
this early stage of their studies how to begin 
and how to progress, and just where to look 
for the dividing line between shorthand for 
business purposes and shorthand for reporting. 
First of all, it should be realized that re- 
porting is simply expert shorthand writing. It 
is the art of shorthand carried to its highest 
degree of perfection—with no trimmings and 
no frills, but just common, ordinary short- 
hand written fast and accurately. There is 
more to learn besides that before one becomes 
a capable reporter, but fundamentally report- 
ing is just that—speedy and accurate short- 
hand writing. Therefore, there is no magic 
secret to be acquired at the beginning that 
will turn one toward reporting rather than 
secretarial work. Both the secretary and the 
reporter must begin the same way, and up 
to a point progress in exactly the same man- 
ner. The point where they diverge, the one 
going on to become a stenographer or secre- 
tary and the other a reporter, is far off—at 
Manual and several dictation classes 
away. Until the system is learned there is 
nothing visible to distinguish between a sec- 
retary in the making and a budding reporter 
As a matter of fact, it is the degree to which 
the system is first learned that most often 
determines the shorthand fate of the average 


least a 


student. Most students, for one reason or 
another, just manage to “get by” with all 
their assignments; they go through all their 
courses picking up just a minimum of knowl- 
edge and proficiency. Thanks to a good na- 
tive memory and an curriculum, they 
pass all their written examinations even with 
credit; but memory isn’t a determining factor 
in a skill subject like shorthand. You cannot 
“kid” the mind into thinking one hundred 
words a minute, or the hand into writing it by 
throwing a lot of outlines and rules into your 
head and trusting to luck to remember them 
at examination time. You have got to do 
more than memorize outlines in order to write 
shorthand easily and rapidly; you have got 
to burn them indelibly on the mind so that 
they are there when they are wanted in a 
hurry. 

No mere skimming through the 
like skimming through a history, will suffice to 
produce shorthand speed. That is the princi- 
pal reason why most students who take short 
hand as they take most academic, non-skill 
subjects find it so tiresome to reach a speed 
of one hundred words on solid matter. 
They reach it, of course, eventually, for it is 
really not a difficult feat even to the “skim- 
mer,’ but by the time they do reach it they 
are too weary of the subject to carry on any 
further. These invariably become stenograph- 
ers, able to write the one hundred words a 
minute that they learned in school and no 
more. Reporting is out of the question to 
them, for they have grown so discouraged 
over their shorthand that they despair of 
ever becoming fast writers; when all that 
is wrong with them is that they failed to 
master the fundamentals of the system when 
it was being taught to them and thus made 
for themselves a difficult, impossible task out 
of something that is not really difficult at all. 

In every shorthand class there are a few, 


easy 


Manual, 
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apparently a favored few, who seem to bubble 
with aptitude and who “take” to 
speed like a duck to water, who can write 
their required one hundred words a minute 
f the class commences to real- 


shorthand 


before the rest « 
ize what it is all about. These are the poten 


tial reporters of the class. They will not all 
become reporters, naturally—not even a tenth 


but they are the students 
hey find 


of them probably 
of whom fast writers are 
it so simple to acquire the necessary gradu- 
ating speed that they thrill to the prospect of 
1 higher speed and usually acquire it even be- 
fore they Shorthand has not 
been the laborious, discouraging drudgery to 
that it was to the 
actually mastered it as they 
them mas- 


made 


finish school 


them others, chiefly be- 
cause they have 
went along. Of course, 
tered it simply because they possessed greater 
Others natural 


some ol 
aptitude for it with less 
aptitude mastered it because it was their habit 
undertook ; 
without any 


to learn anything well that they 


and there are still others who, 
special inclination for the subject, learned it 
well because they got off on the right foot 
at the very beginning of the study and mas 
tered the first of all 


There is no special course of study, no pecu 


system 


liar brand of dictation or phrase practice to 
mark a reporter from a stenographer at this 


early stage of shorthand training. The same 
words and phrases that the stenographer 
uses the reporter will use, except that the 


reporter will write them faster. There is 
very frequently a false impression gathered by 
students in school that the reporter’s speed is 
chiefly due to special phrases and shortcuts, 
and practice upon dictation. This is 
not so. A certain familiarity with particular 
shortcuts and phrases naturally aids the re- 
porter in a specialized field, but they form by 
no means the chief The 
average competent reporter could cast out of 
that he 
writer, 


legal 


part of his speed. 
his system all the shortcuts ever 
learned, and he would still be a fast 
simply because he thinks and writes his basic 
system faster than the stenographer. 

From ninety to ninety-five per cent of the 
reporter’s necessary vocabulary is contained 
in the Manual and the supplementary dictation 
books that the student gains his dictation prac- 

Even the special business 
Dear Sir, Yours truly, by 


tice from in school 


phrases, such as 
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return mail, etc., phrases of particular benefit 


to the commercial stenographer, are not lost 
on the embryo reporter. They 


reporting, and at times when it is particularly 


occur even in 


useful to have those homely business phrases 
at one’s instant command; for such things 
as business letters are usually read into evi 
dence and not spoken extemporaneously, and 
Nothing actually in the 
knowledge and skill is 
Everything is grist 


read tast. 
shorthand 
reporter 
mill 
reporting 


they are 
way of 
wasted on the 
that comes to his 

An actual 
our leading 


experience of one of 
illustrate 

accumulated 
knowledge is put in the life of a practicing 
reporter. This reporter in the course of the 


practice of his 


reporters will perhaps 
1 7 


the usefulness to which ll 


profession found himself as 


signed one day to report a meeting, the topic 
of discussion of which was a certain encyclo- 
pedia which was then undergoing revision 
Speaker after speaker took the floor and went 
from page to page of that encyclopedia with 


an impartiality of subject matter that had the 


reporter calling upon every item of out-of- 
the-way information that he had ever ac 
quired, from kindergarten to commercial 
school. In an experience such as this phrases 
and shortcuts are of earthly use, only 
sheer, basic shorthand, the ability to apply 


first principles and to apply them fast, will 
help get a verbatim report 

The time will come in the progress of the 
reporting student when he will need practice 
upon court and other specialized dictation 
such as the list on page 53, and he must of 
short forms and 


never reached 


learn certain new 
that 


necessity 


expedients, but time is 


until after the foundation is laid. It is, 
in fact, a detriment to speed if he attempts to 
burden the head with too much information 
at one time. Until the student can write 


one hundred words a minute on the type of 
material that he attempt 
should be made t in phrases 
or in dictation 
solid matter, 

phrases and short forms 


gets in school, no 
specialize either 
material. Straight, everyday 
written with basic 
should be the rule 
Up to that point 
there is no between the 
stenographer and the reporter, except in am- 
bition and industry. After that, reporting 
practice really begins. 


only the 


until the system is learned 


essential difference 


Can You Answer These Questions on Mr. Swem’s Article? 


1. What is shorthand reporting? 
3 Why is a “skimmer” 
a Why is shorthand not a laborious, dis 
5. What is one difference between 
6 In what respect, if any, does the 
the stenographer 
7. What does Mr 
x How does a wide general vocabulary 
9 


early 


Why is memory not a determining factor in a skill subject like shorthand? 
not a good candidate for the reporting professior 


uraging study for some students? 


a stenographer and a reporter? 


training of the reporter differ from that of 


Swem say about the reporter’s necessary vocabulary? 

help the reporter’ 

When should a student with reporting aspirations begin to think of specializing on 
dictation material? 
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Wuos Wuo 
IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 


Introduces Two More Gregg Experts 


Winners of the coveted Dia- 
mond Medal awarded for a 
speed of 200 words a minute. 





satel ive Wm ed \i \t 
Amou ‘ nal Ast the Wayne 
Edward St. Amour een eee 5. Mast 
\ ince 
I nav he espait f e re ‘ 
rs but . © her i al e says 
din ERI s me { the ‘ ingest iT al n telling a it reporting some | ally fam 
shorthand reporters in America,” members of the bar 
says R. J. Maclean, president of the 
Detroit Commercial College, in speaking of ALTER ROMANCHUK is another 
Edward St Amour, who recently qualified lor W nw vit ~y who has stepped into the 
a Diamond Medal by writing 200 words a _ national spotlight winning the Gregg Expert 
minute according to Grecc Writer standards Diamond Meda writing 200 words a minute 
Edward started his stenographic career as inder the prescr nditions. He has been 
a student in the Western High School, Ds actively engage ‘ rthand reporting work 
troit, trom which he was graduated 1 June, ever since e pass 1 the 175 word i-minute 
1931 Filled with a desire to becon a tast Spec 1 test uid ft t he ld not be 
writer and qualify as a court reporter, he satisfied until he had reached the 200-words-a 
entered the Detroit Commercial College for minute class lis work a a shorthand re 
special instruction. Under the capable guid porter ha vered a rather wide range for 
ance of Miss Lola Maclean, he made rapid ne so youns n assignments in the 
progress in building up his speed, and soon Detroit Traffic Courts. Some of his most im 
won the Silver Medal by writing 140 words portant assignments have been out of tow: 
a minute. He added the other medals until particularly the reporting of large conventions 
a few months ago he gained the most coveted Whenever he has been in Detroit, Waltet 
of all medals, the Diamond Medal. has been a regular attendant in the evening 


Mr. St. Amour has been in the employ of speed classes at the Detroit Commercial Col 
a large firm of court reporters for a year or lege, where he 
more In that time he has received some 


1 
} 


distinguished himself by his 
energy and application. He has found evening 


ie has made instruction under so capable a teacher as Miss 
good on all of them. Not only that, he has 


very important assignments, and 


Maclean a real help in his practical reportorial 


: 
been so sure of himself that his firm has work, and of course it has played an impor 
given him exclusive assignments, depending tant part in preparing him for the Diamond 
entirely on him to bring them a mplete and Medal test 
accurate report of the case Mr. St. Amour We know you will be disappointed not t 
has felt at home in the court room from the find a photograph of Walter with this sketcl 
first day. The most difficult and trying speak but we were unsuccessful in obtaining a ph 


ers, whether on the stand or among the legal tograph at the time we went to press 
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GEISHA GIRL 


An exciting railroad story with a dinky old engine 
as the heroine 
By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


Reprinted in shorthand from the American Magazine by special 
permission of author and publishers 
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The Story of An Alley Cat 


By 


DAISY M. BELL 


Commerce Director, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois 
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Another “Three Bears” Adventure 




































By SISTER MARY MILETA 
. Instructor, Rosary High School, Bozeman, Montana 
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) Three bears were eating the bread and meat. 
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The Daffodil Club Has a Sale 


By DAISY M. BELI 


Commerce Director, J. Sterling Morton High School. Cicero. Illinois 
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Actual Business Letters 


From the prize-winning sets submitted in the last Gregg News Letter Contest 
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(Reprinted in Shorthand by Special ae of the Author) 
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Maxims of JOHN WANAMAKER on Business 
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Probate Court Terms 
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(To be continued nest month) 
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FIRST PLACES WON 


By Students from Schools By Students from Schools 
Using a Gregg Typing Text 107 70 Using Other Typing Texts 


SECOND PLACES WON 


By Students from Schools By Students from Schools 
Using a Gregg Typing Text 93 53 Using Other Typing Texts 





THE FINAL ANSWER 


The results of country-wide typing contests reported to The 
Gregg Publishing Company for meets held in the spring of 1935 
cover state, regional, district, county, and inter-city contests; truly 
a representative cross-section of results for school contests in the 
United States. 

Results from one contest, or even several, are not particularly 
significant, but when the results, as reported by teachers and school 
officials, cover a large number and a wide variety of contests, a 
critical examination of the results offers an opportunity for improving 
typing learning through the information revealed as to textbooks 
used. The tabulation of 177 reports sent to us is shown above. 

With competition from schools using a dozen or more other 
texts, students trained on Gregg typing books were successful in a 
convincing number of contests. Over 60% of the winners of both 
first and second places were from schools using a Gregg Typing 
manual. A consistent winner against the field! 


Improve Your Results with Gregg Typing. 
Published in Five Editions—A Book for Every Need. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 


Please mention the Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 














